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THE Government had never been in any danger,
though there must have been some anxious
moments at Whitehall. It was conceivable that
the City might respond to the Earl's incitement and
that a violent struggle would be the consequence;
but Elizabeth, who was never lacking in personal
courage, awaited the event with vigorous composure.
When the news came that all was well, and she knew
that she could depend upon the loyalty of the people,
she found herself without a qualm. She gave orders
that Essex and his adherents should be put upon
their trial immediately.

Nearly a hundred persons were in custody, and

the Council proceeded at once with the examination

of the ringleaders.    Very soon the whole course of

the intrigues of the last eighteen months, including

the correspondence with James and the connivance

of Mountjoy, had transpired.    The trial of the two

Earls, Essex and Southampton, was fixed to take

place before a special  commission  of Peers on

February i8th.    What line was the prosecution to

take?    It was speedily decided that no reference

whatever should be made to Scotland, and that the

facts incriminating Mountjoy, whose services in
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